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Text of the Reagan Mes sag e to Congress on Foreign Policy 


‘j. lyASfllNfrTON, March 14 Following is the text of President Reagan’s 
message, titled “Freedom, Regional Security and Global peace which was 
sent to Congress today: 

I. America's Stake in Regional Security 


For mores than two generations the 
United States has pursued a global 
foreign policy. Both the causes and 
consequences of World War II made 

* clear to alt Americans that our par- 
ticipation in world affairs, for the rest; 
of the century and beyond, would' 

. have to go beyond just the protection 
", of our national territory against di- 
•• rect invasion; , 

■* ' ’ We had learned the painful lessons 
! ' of the 1930’s, that there could be no 
i ' ■ safety in isolation from the rest of the 
V - world. Our nation has responsibilities 
! t and security interests beyond our bor- 
* v ders — in the rest of this hemisphere, 

• in Europe* in the Pacific, in the Mid- 
dle Eagt and in other regions — that 

• * * require strong, confident and consis- 

tent American leadership, 

• *: In the past several weeks, we have 

v met thesd responsibilities — in diffi- , 
■ cult circumstances — in Haiti and in 
the Philippines. We have made im- 

• portant proposals for peace in Central 
' America and southern Africa. 

; •" There ind elsewhere, we have 
acted in the belief that our peaceful 
’ and prosperous future can best be as- 
sured in a world in which other peo- 
ples too can determine their own des* 

’ tiny, free of coercion or tyranny from 
> either at home or abroad. 

The prospects for such a future — 

• to which America has contributed in 
innumerable ways — seem brighter 

• 1 than they have been in many years. 

’> Yet we cannot ignore the obstacles 

that stand in its path. We cannot meet 
1 .our responsibilities and protect our 

* interests without an active diplomacy 
' 1 backed by American economic and 

• ( military power. 

’ We should not expect to solve prob- 
- r • lems that are insoluble, but we must 
not be half-hearted when there is a 
prospect of success. Wishful thinking 
■ 'and stop-and-go commitments will 
not protect America’s interests. 

Our foreign policy in the postwar 
era has sought to enhance our na- 
tion’s security by pursuit of four fun- 
damental goals; 

■V 9We have sought to defend and ad- 
vance the cause of democracy, free- 
dom* and human rights throughout 
the world.;; 


We have sought to promote pros- , 
perity and social progress through a ! 
free, open and expanding market-ori- 
ented global economy. 

flWe have worked diplomatically to 
help resolve dangerous regional con- 
flicts. ; . . - 

*IWe have worked to reduce and 
eventually eliminate the danger of 
nuclear war. 

Sustained by a strong bipartisan 
consensus, these basic principles 
have weathered contentious domestic 
debates through eight administra- ! 
tions, both Democratic and Republi- 
can. They have survived the great 
and rapid changes of an ever-evolv- 
ing world. 

There are good reasons for this con- 
tinuity. These broad goals are linked 
together, and they in turn match both 
our ideals and our interests. No other 
policy could command the broad sup- 
port of the American people. 

A foreign policy that ignored {he 
fa,te of millions around the world who 
seek freedom would be a betrayal of ■ 
our national heritage. Our own free- 
dom, and that of our allies, could j 
never be secure in a world where I 
: freedom was threatened everywhere 
j else, pur stake in the global economy ' 
gives us a stake in the well-being ol 
others. 

A foreign policy that overlooked the 
dangers posed by international con- 
flicts, that did not work to bring them 
to a peaceful resolution, would be ir- 
responsible — especially in an age of 
nuclear weapons. These conflicts, 
and the tensions that they generate, 
are in fact a major spur to the contin- 
ued buildup of nuclear arsenals, For 
this reason, my Administration has 
made plain that continuing Soviet ad- 
venturism in the developing world is 
inimical to global security and an ob- 
stacle to fundamental improvement 
of Soviet-American relations. 

! Our stake in resolving regional con- 
flicts can be simply stated: Greater 
freedom for others means greater 
peace and security for ourselves. 
These goals threaten nd one, but none 
of them can be achieved without a 
strong, active and engaged Ame rica. 


rpTaced dictators in Argentina, Bo- 
livia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Peru, Brazil; Uruguay and ■ 
Grenada. 

. In other parts of the world, we see ' 
friends and allies moving in the same 
^direction. Earlier in this decade, the 
people of Turkey fought back a vio- 
lent assault on democracy from both 
left and right. 

i Similarly, since the fall of Vietnam , 
the non-Communist nations of South- 
jeast Asia have rallied together; with 
'prosperous economies, and effective ‘ 
increasingly democratic national 
[governments, they play an increas- 
ingly important role on the- world 
stage. 

f These trends are far from acciden- 
tal. Ours is a time of enormous social 
[and technological change every- 


where, and one country after another 
I is discovering that only free peoples 
can make the most of this change. : 
Countries that want progress without 
(pluralism, without freedom, are find- 
ing that it cannot be dong. 

In this global revolution, there can ’ 
be no doubt where America stands. 
The American, people believe in : 
human rights and oppose tyranny in 
whatever form, whether of the left or 
the right. We use our influence to en- 
courage democratic change, in care- 
ful ways that respect other countries* ! 
traditions and political realities as , 

1 well as the security threats that many ' 
of them face from external or inter- - 
nal forces of totalitarianism. ! , 

The people of the Philippines are ' 
now revitalizing their democratic 
traditions. The people of Haiti have 
, their first chance in three decades to i 
direct their own affairs. Advocates of ! 
peaceful political change in South Af- 
rica are seeking an alternative to vio- 
lence as well as to apartheid. All ' 

; these efforts evoke the deepest Amer- ■ 
lean sympathy. American support 
( will be ready, in these countries and ! 
elsewhere, to help democracy suc- 
ceed. 5 

But the democratic resolution does 
not stop here. There is another, new < 

' phenomenon as well. In recent years, 
Soviet ambitions in the developing 
world have run head-on into a new 
form of resistance. Peoples oh every 
Continent are insisting on their right 
; to national independence and their 
! right to choose their government free 
of coercion. , « 

The Soviets overreached in the 
1970’s, at a time when America weak- 
ened itself by its internal divisions. In 
the 1980*3 the Soviets and their clients 
are finding it difficult to consolidate 
these gains — in part becuase of the 
revival of American and Western 
self-confidence, but mainly because 
of the courageous forces of indige- 
nous resistance. 

Growing resistance movements 
now challenge Communist regimes 
installed or maintained by the mili- 
tary power of the Soviet Union and its 
colonial agents — in Afghanistan, An- 
gola, Cambodia, Ethiopia and Nica- 
ragua. 

We did not create this historical 
phenomenon, but we must not fail to 
res po nd to it. , 


II. Regional Security in the 80’s 


Our efforts .to promote freedom, 
prosperity, arid security must take 
account of the diversity of regional 
conflicts and: of the conditions in 
which they arise. Most of the world’s 
turbulence has indigenous causes, 
and not every regional conflict should 
be viewed as part of the East-West 
conflict: And we should he alert to his- 
torip changes ip the international en- 
_ • vironment, for these create both new 
'/ problems and. hew opportunities. 
-Three such- realities- must- define- 
American polities in the 80’ s, 

Soviet Exploitation - ' ‘ 

Of Regional Conflicts 

The first involves the nature of the 
threat w© face. The fact is, in the 
1970’s the challenge to regional se- 
curity became -- to a* greater degree 
than before 4- the challenge of Soviet 
expansionism* Around the world we 
saw a new thrust by our adversaries 
to spread Communist dictatorships 
apd to put our own security (and that 
of friends and allies) at risk. ■ 

The Soviet Union and clients like 
Cuba, Vietnam and Libya— supplied 
enormous quantities of money, arms ■ 
and training in efforts to destabilize 
an<|. overthrow vulnerable govern- 
ments on nearly every continent. 1 

By the 1970’s the long-proclaimed 
Soviet doctrine of “Wars of national 
liberation” was for the first time 
backed by a global capability to 
project military power. The Soviets 
appeared to conclude that the global 
“correlation of forces” was shifting 
inexorably in their favor. 

The world now knows the results, J 
above all the staggering human toll. 
Murderous policies in Vietnam and 
Cambodia produced victims on a 
scale unknown since the genocides of 
Hitler and Stalin. In Afghanistan, the ' 
Soviet invasion led tp the terrified 
flight of millions from their homes. In 
Ethiopia, we have witnessed death by 
famine and more recently by forced 
resettlement, and in South Yemen 
this year, factional killing that con- 
sumed thousands of lives in a span of 
a few days. 

These have been only the most hor- 
rifying consequences. Other out- . 
growths of Soviet policies have been 
the colonial presence of tens of thou- 
sands of Cuban troops in Africa; the 
activities of terrorists trained in fa- 
cilities in the Soviet bloc; and the ef- 
fort to use Communist Nicaragua as a 
base from which to extinguish democ- 
racy in El Salvador and beyond. 

These are not isolated event?. They 1 
make up the disturbing pattern of 
Soviet conduct in the past 15 years. 
The problems it creates are no less 
acute because the Soviet Union has 
had its share of disagreements with 
some of its clients, or because many 
of these involvement! have proved 
very costly. ...' ' f, 

That the Soviet leadership persists* 
in such policies despite the growing 
burden they impose only testifies to 5 
the strength of Soviet commitment. ; 
Unless we build barriers to Soviet 
ambitions,; and create incentives for 
Soviet restraint, Soviet policies will 
remain a source of danger — and the 
most important obstacle to the future 
spread of freedom. 

In my meeting and other communl- 
cations with Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev, and in my address before 
the U.N. General Assembly last Octo- ' 
ber, I have made clear the impor- ; ’ 
tance the United States' attaches to 
the resolution of regional conflicts 
that threaten world peace dnd the' , 
r yearning of millions for freedom and 
. independence — whether in Afghani- 
’ stah or in southern Africa. 


For the United States, these con- 
flicts cannot be regarded as periph- 
eral to other issues on the global 
agenda. They raise fundamental 
issues and are a fundamental part of 
the overall U.S.-Sgvief relationship. 
Their resolution would represent a 
crucial step toward the kind of world 
that all Americans seek and have 
been seeking for over 49 years, 

JoiningOthers’ , _ . 

Strength to Ours 


fh Afghanistan, Moscow’s invasion 
to preserve the puppet government it 
installed has met stiff and growing 
resistance by Afghans who are fight- 
ing and dying for their country’s inde- 
pendence. Democratic forces in Cam- 
bodia, once all but annihilated by the 
Khmer Rouge, are now waging a 
similar battle against occupation and 
a puppet regime imposed by Commu- 
nist Vietnam, 

In Angola', Jonas Savimbi and his 
Unita forces have waged an armed 
struggle against the Soviet- and 
Cuban-backed Marxist regime, and 
in recent years Unita has steadily ex- 
panded the territory under its control. 

In Nicaragua, the democratic 
resistance forces fighting against an- 
other Soviet- and Cuban-backed re- 
gime have been' holding their own — 
despite their lack of significant out- 
side help, and despite the massive in- 
flux of the most sophisticated Soviet 
weaponry and thousands of Soviet, 
Cuban and Soviet-bloc advisers. 

The failure of these Soviet client re- 
gimes to consolidate themselves only 
confirms the moral and political 
bankruptcy of the Leninist model. No- 
one can be surprised by this. But it 
also reflects the dangerous and de- 
stabilizing international impact that 
even unpopular Leninist regimes can 
have. 

- None of these struggles is a purely 
internal one. As I told the United Na- 
tions General Assembly last year, the 
assault of such regimes on their own 
people inevitably becomes a menace 
to their neighbors, Hence the threats 
to Pakistan and Thailand by the 
powerful occupying armies in Af- 
ghanistan and Cambodia. Hence the 
insecurity of El Salvador, Costa Rica 
and Honduras in the face of the Nica- 
raguan military buildup. 

Soviet-style dictatorships, in short, 
are an almost unique threat to peace, 
both before and after they consolidate 
their rule. Before, because the war 
they wage against their own people 
does not always stay within their own 
borders. And after, because the elimi- 
nation of opposition at home frees 
their hand for subversion abroad. 
Cuba’s foreign adventures of the past 
decade are a warning to the neigh- 
bors of Communist regimes every- 
where. 

The drive for national freedom and 
popular rule takes different forms in 
different countries, for each nation is 
the authentic product of a unique his- 
tory and culture. 

in one case, a people’s resistance 
may spring from deep religious be- 
lief; in another, from the bonds of eth- 
nic or tribal solidarity; in yet an- 
other, from the grievances of colonial 
rule, or from the failure of an alien 
ideology to contribute to national 
progress. 

Our traditions and the traditions of 
those whom we help .can hardly be 
identical. And their programs will not 
always match our own experience 
and preferences. This is to be expect- 
ed. The real question is: Can our 
policy — of active American support 
-r increase the likelihood of demo- 
cratic outcomes? I believe it can. 


>nd reality that shapes 


strength to the efforts of others in 
working toward our common goals. 

Throughout the postwar period, our 
country has played an enormous role 
in helping other nations, in many 
parts of the world, to protect their 
freedom. 

Through NATO we committed our- 
selves to the defense of Europe 
against Soviet attack. Through the 
Marshall Plan we helped Western Eu- 
rope to rebuild its economy and 
strengthen democratic institutions. 
We sent American troops to Korea to 
repel a Communist invasion. 

America was an ardent champion 
of decolonization. We provided se- 
curity assistance to help friends and 
allies around the world defend them- 
selves. We extended our hand to those 
governments that Sought to free 
themselve? from dependence on the 
Soviet Union; success in such efforts 
— whether by Yugoslavia, Egypt, 
China or others — has contributed 
significantly to international securl- 

ty. 

Despite our economic and military 
strength and our leading political 
role, the pursuit of American goals 
has always required cooperation with 
like-minded partners. The problems 
! we face today, however, make coop- 
eration with others even more impor- 
tant. 

This is in part a result of the limits 
on our own resources, of the steady 
growth in the power of our adver- 
saries, and of the American people’s 
understandable reluctance to shoul- 
der alone burdens that are properly 
shared with others. But most impor- 
tant, we want to cooperate with 
others because of the nature of our 
goals. Stable regional solutions de- 
pend over the long term on what those 
most directly affected can contribute. 
If interference by outsiders can be 
ended, regional security is best pro- 
tected by the free and independent 
countries of each region. 

The Democratic . 
Revolution 

If American policy can succeed 
only in cooperation with others, then 
the third critical development of the 
past decade offers special hope: ft is 
the democratic revolution, a trend 
that has significantly increased the 
ranks of those around the world who- 
share America’s commitment to na- 
tional independence and popular rule. 

The democracies that survived or 
emerged from the ruins of the Second 
World War — Western Europe, Japan 
and a handful of others— have now 
been joined by many others across 
the globe. Here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the 1980’s have been a decade 
of transition to democracy! Today, 
over 90 percent of the population of 
Latin America and the Caribbean live 
under governments that are demo- 
cratic — in contrast to only one-third 
a decade ago. In less than six years, ' 
popularly elected democrats have re- 


III. The Tools o! American Policy 

These three realities of the 80’s — deeper message that is being better 
the new thrust of Soviet intervention- understood all the time, even by our ' 
ism, the need for free nations to join adversaries: Free, pluralist societies 
4 together, the democratic revolution work. 

i — are inseparable. The failure to maintain our mill- 

Soyiet power and policy cannot be , tary capabilities and our economic 
checked without the active commit- strength in the 1970’s was as impor- 
ment of the United States. And we tant as any other single factor in en- 
cannot achieve lasting results without couraging Soviet expansionism. By 
giving support to — and receiving reviving both of them in the 1980’s we 
support from — those whose goals deny our adversaries! opportunities 
cornade with ours. ana deter aggression. We make it 

These realities call for new ways of easier for other countries to launch 
_ thinking about how to cope with the sustained economic growth, to build 
challenge of Soviet power. Since . popular institutions, and to contribute 
i Harry Truman s day, through admin- on their own to the cause of peace, 
istratjons of both parties, American ; 

policy toward the Soviet Union has Securitv Asstetanrp 
consistently set itself the goal of con- . - . y A ® s,sia " ce 

taining Soviet expansionism. Today And Arms Transfers 
that goal is more relevant and more .... „ . ■ ... 

important than ever. But how do we . Soviet policy succeeds in es- 
achieve it in today’s new conditions? Tablishing a regional foothold — - 

First of all, we must face up to the whether through invasion as in Af- 
arrogant Soviet pretension known as | ghamstan or Cambodia, or sponsor* 
j the Brezhnev Doctrine: the claim I ship of local Leninists as in Nicara- 
; that Soviet gains are irreversible; I 11 ?. - " °? r ^ lrs * Priority must be to 
that once a Soviet client begins to op- ; S&l ° f frfendS most 
. cress ts DeoDla and threaten it* ai L® c . tI Y threatened. _ 


press its people and threaten its 
I neighbors it must be allowed to op- 


This has been the reason for in- 


S? ™ states of Central Amer! 

SMnveS^MSittiSthSliS'rS; le *' us - M “ Pakistan haa been in. 

Ieeitimacv in world affair* no * P® rnM * t“ e Soviet JJmon to 

Second ^we must take full account ga * n hegemony over all within reach 
of he strikTnaTrend that have men of its mowing P™er. By raising and 
tion^ mTfrowma ranks of those 1 sustaining aid to El Salvador after the 
whorii'are our tater^ts ard S vahies° Se i£arf t JW lM ’ 
i In 1945 so much of the burden of ri#» offensive of 1981, we showed that 
: l (eSiS 5 fSZi h ^™«7£t ! controverey here, at h ome could no, 
, ders. atone. In the 1970’s some Amer- 1 b t« k !f 8 a f l ndy ®, nd 

icans were pessimistic about whether C S° vernm ent under 

our values of democracy and freedom 1 . . ... . . 

! narionf ^ ” deVeI ° Ping equipmtntVMln Z Middle 

Now we know the answer. The nAn Is !i ae k 


enemies of freedom, national' inde^ - 
pendence, and peaceful develop- 
ment.” 

We. cannot indulge the. hope that [ 
economic responses atone are enough 
to prevent this political exploitation, 
but an effective American policy 
must address both the short-term and 
long-term dimensions of economic 
distress, In the short term our goal is ' 
stabilization; in the tong term, sus- 
. tained growth and progress by en- 
couraging market-oriented reform. 

In Central America, for example, 
the dollar value of our economic aid 
has consistently been three, four, or 
five times as much as our security 
’ assistance. In 1985 the former totaled 
$973 million, the latter, only $227 mil- 
lion. . 

' Over the long term, America’s 
most effective contribution to self- 
sustaining growth is not through di- i 
,rect aid but through helping these ! 
economies to earn their own way. The 
i vigorous expansion of our own econ- 
omy has already spurred growth 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, ; 
as well as elsewhere. i 

But this healthy expansion of the j 
global economy — which benefits us | 
as well as others — depends crucially ; 
on maintaining a fair and open trad- 
ing system. Protectionism is both 
dangerous and expensive. Its costs in- 
clude not only the waste of resources 
and higher prices in our own econ- 
omy, but also the blow to poorer na- 
tions around the world that are strug- 
gling for democracy but vulnerable to 
antidemocratic subversion, 

Diplomatic Initiatives 

Some have argued that the regional 
wars in which the Soviet Union is em- 
broiled provide an opportunity to 
“bleed” the Soviets. Inis is not our, 
policy. We consider these wars dan- ; 
gerous to U.S.-Soviet relations and 
tragic for the suffering peoples di- 
rectly involved. 

For those reasons, military solu- 
tions are not the goal of American 
policy. International peace and se- 
curity require both sides in these 
struggles to be prepared to lay down 
their arms and negotiate political 
solutions. 

The forms of such negotiations may 
vary, but in all of these conflicts polit- 
ical efforts (and the" improvement' of 
internal political conditions) are es- 
sential to ending tlje violence, pro- 
moting freedom arid national self- ' 
determination, and bringing real 
hope for regional security. 

With these goals in mind, in my ad- 
dress to the U.N. General Assembly 
last fall, I put forward a plan for 
beginning to resolve a series of re- 
gional conflicts in which Leninist re- , 
gimes have made war against their 
own peoples, • j 

My initiative was meant to comple- 1 
ment diplomatic efforts already ! 
under way. To all of these efforts the j 
United States has given the strongest 
possible support. We have done so de- 
spite the fact that the Soviet Union 
and its clients have usually resisted ] 
negotiations; or have approached the 
table primarily for tactical purposes, 
we intend, in fact, to redouble our ef- 
fort through a series of bilateral dis- i 
, missions with the Soviets*- •* J ! 

In Afghanistan, we strongly sup- ' 
port the diplomatic efforts conducted , 
under U.N. auspices. We see no clear i 
sign that the Soviet Union has faced j , 
up to the necessity of withdrawing its ; 
troops, which remains the central , 
issue of the negotiations. But we will 1 ; 
persist. , 

' In southern Africa, the recent an- i 
nouncement by the South Africarf j 
Government of a date for the creation < 
of an independent Namibia provides a i 
new test of its own and of the Angolan 1 
regime’s interest in a settlement that i 
truly begins to reduce the threats tq i 
security in this region. j '< 

> In. Central America, President - 
Duarte of El Salvador has offered a - 1 
, bold initiative that would produce- < 
three sets of simultaneous peace talks t 
— his own with Salvador's Commu- i 
nist guerrillas; U.S.-Nicaragua bilat- i 
eral discussions, and an internal dia- < 
logue between the Communist regime ; 
in Nicaragua and the democratic op- £ 
position — if the Sandinistas will t 
agree to the latter. My new envoy for 
Central America, Ambassador Philip j 
Habib, will pursue the Duarte initia- t 
tive as his first responsibility. e 

In Cambodia, we support I 


Support for 
Freedom Fighters 

In all these regions, the Soviet 
. Union and its clients would of course 
prefer victory to compromise. That is 
why in Afghanistan, in Southeast 
Asia, in southern Africa, and in Cen- 
i tral America, diplomatic hopes de- 
i pend on whether the Soviets see that 
victory is excluded. In each case, 
j resistance forces fighting against 
! Communist tyranny deserve our sup- 
port. , , 

I The form and extent of support we 
provide must be carefully weighed in 
j each case. Because a popularly sup- 
] ported insurgency enjoys some natu- 
ral military advantages, our help 
j need not always be massive to make a 
j difference. But it must be more than 
j simply symbolic: Our help should 
[ give freedom fighters the chance to 
; rally the people to their side. As John 
Kennedy observed of another nation 
striving to protect its freedom, it is ul- 
timately their struggle; winning ' 
inevitably depends more on them 
than on any outsiders. America can- 
not fight everyone’s battle for free- 
dom, But we must not deny others the 
chance to fight their battle them- 
; selves. 

In some instances, American inter- 
ests will be served best if we can keep 
the details of our help — in particular, 
how it is provided — out of view. The 
Soviets will bring enormous pressure 
to bear to stop outside help to resist- 
ance forces; while we can well with- 
stand the pressure, small friends and 
allies may be much more vulnerable. 

, That is why publicity for such de- 
tails sometimes only exposes those 
whom we are trying to help, or those 
who are helping us, to greater dan- 
ger. When this is the case, a President 
must be able to work with the Con- 
gress to extend needed support with- 
out publicity. 

Those who make it hard to extend 
support in this way when necessary 
are taking from our hands an impor- 
tant tool to protect American inter- 
ests. Other governments that find 
, : they cannot work with us on a confi- 
dential basis will often be forced not 
to work with us at all. 

To hobble ourselves in this way 
. makes it harder to shape events while 
problems are still manageable. It 
means we are certain to face starker 
choices down the road, 
t Nowhere is this clearer than in Cen- 
tral America. The Nicaraguan Com- 
I munists have actively sought to sub- 
vert their neighbors since the very 
; moment they took power. There can 
j be no regional peace in Central Amer- 
j ica — or wherever Soviet client re- 
I gimes have taken power — so long as 
such aggressive policies face no 
j resistance. Support for resistance 
forces shows those who threaten jhe 
peace that they have no military op- 
tion, and that negotiations represent 
j the only realistic course. j 
. Communist rulers do not volun- 
! tartly or in a single step relinquish 
control and open . their nations to 
popular rule. But there is no histori- 
j cal basis for thinking that Leninist re- 
| gimes are the only ones that can in- 
definitely ignore armed insurgencies 
and the disintegration of their own 
political base. 

' The conditions that a growing in- 
surgency can create — high military 
desertion rates, general strikes, eco- 
nomic shortages, infrastructural 
breakdowns, to name just a few — 
ban in turn create policy fissures' even • 
Within a leadership that has had no 
^change of heart. 

This is the opportunity that the 
• freedom fighters of the 80’s hope to 
seize, but it will not exist forever, ei- 
ther in Central America or else- 
where. When the mechanisms of re- 
pression are fully in place and con- 
solidated, the task of countering such 
a regime’s policies — both internal 
and external — becomes incompara- 
bly harder. 

That is why the Nicaraguan regime 
is so bent on extinguishing the ves- 
tiges of pluralism in Nicaragua^ soci- " ; 
ety. It is why our own decisions can no 
longer be deferred. 


IV. Regional Security and U.S.-Soviet Relations 
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our protection, and in which our ad- 
versaries can be deterred. And our 
economic dynamism not only pro- 
vides the resources essential to sus- 


Economic Assistance 


policies, but conveys a [had] provided a fresh opening to the 


My Administration has insisted 
that the issue of regional security 
must have a prominent place on the 
agenda of U.S.-Soviet relations. 

We have heard it said, however, 
that while talking about these issues 
is a good idea, the United; States 
should not be involved in other ways. 
Some people see risks of confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union; others, no 
chance that the Soviets would ever re- 
duce their commitment to their 
clients. 

r '' I challenge both of these views. 

A policy whose only goal was to 
pour fuel on existing fires would obvf- 
ously be irresponsible, but America’s 
approach is completely different. 

Our policy is designed to keep re* 

§ tonal conflicts from spreading, and 
lereby to reduce the risk of super- 
power confrontations. Our aim is not 
to increase the dangers to which re- 
gional states friendly to us are ex- 
posed, but to reduce them. 

We do so by making clear to the 
Soviet Union and its clients that we 
will stand behind our friends. Talk 
ajone will not accomplish this. That is 
why our security assistance package 
for Pakistan — and for Thailand and 
Zaire — is so important, and why we 
have increased our help to demo- 
cratic states of Central America. We 
have made clear that there would be 
no gain from widening these con- 
flicts. We have done so without em- 
broiling American forces in struggles 
that others are ready to fight on their 
own. 

Our goal, in short — indeed our ne- 
cessity — is to convince the Soviet 
Union that the. policies on which it 
embarked in the 70’s cannot work. We 
cannot be completely sure how the 
Soviet leadership calculates the bene- 
fits of relationships with clients. No 


one should underestimate the te- 
nacity of such a powerful and resil- 
ient opponent. 

Yet there are reasons to think that 
the present time is especially propi- 
tious for raising doubts on the Soviet 
side about the wisdom of its client 
ties. 

The same facts about the demo- 
cratic revolution that we can see are 
visible in Moscow. The harmful im- 
pact that Moscow’s conduct in the 
developing world had on Western 
readings of its intentions in the last 
decade is also well known. 

There is no time in which Soviet 
policy reviews and reassessments are 
more likely than in a succession peri- 
, od, especially when many problems 
have been accumulating for some 
time. General Secretary Gorbachev 
himself made this point last year 
when he asked American interview- 
ers whether it wasn’t clear that the 
Soviet Union required international 
calm to deal with its internal prob- 
lems. 

Our answer to this question can be 
very simple. We desire calm too, and 
i— even more to the point — so do the 
nations now embroiled in conflict 
with regimes enjoying massive 

• Soviet support. Let the Soviet Union 

• begin to contribute to the peaceful 
resolution of these conflicts. 

V. Conclusion 

I have often said that the tide of the 
future is a .freedom tide. If so, it is 
also a peace tide, for the surest guar- 
antee we have of peace is national 

Continued on Following Page 
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The U.S. and Despots: Reagan ’s Aim 


Continued From Page 1 


/dent’s statement, in fact, dealt largely 
with the dangers of Soviet expansion- 
ism. 

Nonetheless, the message was a 
breakthrough in expressing the Admin- 
istration’s commitment to "demo- 
cratic revolution’* against dictators so 
candidly. 

. Mr. Reagan seemed to be saying that 
the United States will promote ballots 
for dealing with right-wing regimes, 
such as Mr. Marcos’s in the Philip- 
pines, buf bullets for left-wing dictator- 
ships like that in Nicaragua. 

Timed to Vote on Aid 
- White House officials conceded that 
the message was timed to the vote on 
aid for the Nicaraguan rebels and was 
f also an attempt to define United States 
policy in regional conflicts. The state- 
ment itself was shaped by Admiral 
Poindexter and the National Security 
Council. 

‘•The purpose of this statement is 
twofold,” Donald T. Regan, the White 
House chief of staff, said in an inter- 
view. “First of all, it’s to explain more 
completely our overall strategy for re- 
sisting destabilizing forces on a re- 
gional basis. . 

. , “The second purpose of the state- 
ment is to show the importance of Nica- 
ragua to our regional strategy and se- 
curity. Nicaragua is a destabilizing 
force to our neighbors and could be a 
"destabilizing force to the hemispere. 
Accordingly, we feel we must help 


those who oppose them. 

“It’s being issued at this time be- 
cause many in Congress and the gen- 
eral public have asked do we have an 
overall strategy, do we have an overall 
policy? The answer is yes we do, and 
here it is,” Mr. Regan said. 

A Propitious Moment 

Mr. Regan and Secretary of State 
George P ? Shultz — as well as Presi- 
dent Reagan — plainly believe that the 
moment is propitious, after Haiti and 
the Philippines, to tel) liberal critics 
that one dictatorship is as bad as an- 
other. 

They consider it is nothing short of 
hypocrisy to applaud the Administra- 
tion one day for helping to depose 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos of the 
Philippines, a longtime American 
friend, while upbraiding it the next day 
for seeking to neutralize, if not depose, 
a Nicaraguan leadership that seems in- 
tent on destabilizing the region. 

Administration officials cite the lib- 
eral outcry over United States policy in 
El Salvador several years ago as an ex- 
ample of criticism that failed. 

“This Administration was deter- 
mined to help El Salvador build democ- 
racy when many of our critics, people 
who claim to care about human rights, 
didn’t want to,” Admiral Poindexter 
said today. “Sp the real question isn’t 
whether you’re against tyranny, every- 
body is. The real question is how to en- 
courage a truly democratic alterna- 
tive.” 

To the Administration, the Govern- 


President’s Policy Statement 


• Continued From Preceding Page 

freedom and democratic govern- 
ment. 

• In the long struggle to reach these 
goals, we are at a crossroads. A great 

a deal hangs on America’s staying 
power and steadfast commitment. 

If America stays committed, we 
] are more likely to have diplomatic 
solutions than military ones. 

If America stays committed, we 
are more likely to have democratic 

■ outcomes than totalitarian ones. 

, If America stays committed, we 
will find that those who share our 
goals can do their part, and ease bur- 

• aens that we might otherwise bear 
alone. 

• If America stays committed, we 
, can solve problems while they are 

■ still manageable and avoid harder 
. .choices later. 

And if American stays committed, 
we are more likely to convince the 
Soviet Union that its competition withj 
us must be peaceful. ; 

r The American people remain com- 


mitted to a world of peace and free- 
dom. They waftt an effective foreign 
policy, which shapes events in ac- 
cordance with our ideals and does hot 
just react, passively and timidly, to 
the actions of others. Backing away 
from this challenge will not bring 
peace. It will only mean that others, 
who are hostile to everything we be- 
lieve in will have a freer hand to work 
their will in the world. 

Important choices now rest with 
the Congress: whether to undercut 
the President at a moment when re- 
gional* negotiations are under way 
and UTS.-Soviet diplomacy is entering 
a new phase; to betray those strug- 
gling against tyranny in different re- 
gions of the world, including our own 
neighborhood; or to join in a biparti- 
san national endeavor to strengthen 
both freedom and peace. 

I have no doubt which course the 
American people want. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

: March 14, 1986 


ment of President Jos$ NapoleCn 
Duarte offers a truly democratic alter- 
native in El Salvador. 

In blurring, if not reversing, a long- 
standing Administration policy 'of re- 
straint toward right-wing dictator- 
ships, White House officials agree that 
Mr. Reagan may have created a prob- 
lem that could prove difficult to re- 
solve. 

While the United States could re- 
verse its policy toward the military 
Government in Chile, as it did this 
week, expressing concern over the 
human rights situation there. Adminis- 
tration officials wonder how Mr. Rea- 
gan would react to a sharpening of the 
internal conflict in South Korea — a 
close ally of the United States with a 
flawed human rights record. * 

A senior Administration official said 
that the United States had “talked to 
South Korea about their human rights 
problems.” 

‘Deepest American Sympathy* 

In his statement, Mr. Reagan said 
one of the critical developments of the 
last decade was "democratic revolu- 
tion, a trend that has significantly in- 
creased the ranks of those around the 
world who share America’s commit- 
ment to national independence and 
popular rule.” 

“The people of the Philippines are 
now revitalizing their democratic 
traditions,” he said. “The people in 
Haiti have their first chance in three 
decades to direct their own affairs. Ad- 
vocates of peaceful political change in 
South Africa are seeking an alternative 
to violence as well as to apartheid. 

“All these efforts evoke the deepest 
American sympathy. American sup- 
port will be ready, in these countries 
and elsewhere, to help democracy suc- 
ceed.” j 

Reagan aides pointed out, however, 
that the Administration was deliber- 
ately not calling the message a “Rea- 
gan doctrine” because the word doc- 
trine implies 4 certain rigidity. 

“The whole point of the President’s 
message today, is that different poli- 
cies have to be used in different cases ” 
Admiral Poindexter said. 

“We need different policies towa d 
Communist dictatorships that repre is 
their own people andf subvert their 
neighbors, different policies for no v 
deraocratic regimes that are slowly 
evolving toward democracy and differ- 
ent policies for nondemocratic regimes 
in which there is no viable democratic 
center and the only alternative is chaos 
or a new dictatorship.” 
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V **>«# . , U.N. Panel Urges Chile' 
RSraPP To Halt Rights Abuses 



Chilean women marching yester- 
day in Santiago as they demon- 
strated against detentions and dis- 
appearances of family members. 


Files Waldheim Cited 
Are Reported Missing I 


VIENNA, March 14 (AP) — Person- 
nel documents that Kurt Waldheim had 
said would disprove charges that he 
once was a Nazi Brownshirt are miss- j 
ing from Foreign Ministry archives, a 
spokesman said today. 

Mr. Waldheim served as United Na- 
tions Secretary General from 1972 to I 
1982 and is now running for the Aus- 
trian presidency. He had said the docu-| 
ments would show he did not belong toi 
the Nazi SA, or Brownshirts, in 1938. J 

Gerold Christian, a Waldheim 
spokesman, said last week that the! 
documents showed that Mr. Waldheim! 
was investigated by the state police in 
1940, when he applied for a job in the 
Foreign Ministry, and was found to' 
have no Nazi connections. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman, 
Otmar Koler, said today, “The fact is 
that the personnel file has disap- 
peared.” He said documents on Mr.! 
Waldheim since August 1970, when he 
left his post as Foreign Minister, were 
still on file. 

“I can’t give any explanation for it,” 
Mr. Koler said. 

Foreign Minister Leopold Gratz, 
whose Socialist Party backs Mr. Wald- 
heim’s opponent, Kurt Steyrer, for 
President, confirmed later at a news 
conference that the Waldheim files be-J 
fore August 1970 could not be found. 

The World Jewish Congress, The 
New York Times and the Vienna maga-| 
zine Profil this month cited documents 
they said indicated Mr. Waldheim was 
enrolled in the SA and in a Nazi-affili- 


By THOMAS 

GENEVA, March 14 — The United 
Nations Human Rights Commission, in 
a resolution, urged the military Gov- 
ernment in Chile today to halt torture 
and other human rights abuses by the 
police and security forces and to re- 
establish “democratic institutions.” 

The resolution, adopted by consensus 
at the 43-member • committee at the 
conclusion of its annual session, was 
very similar to a draft version sub- 
mitted last week by the United States. 

The Reagan Administration, in a re- 
versal of policy, this week openly criti- 
cized human rights abuses in Chile and 
called on other Governments to support 
a resolution condemning Chile’s 
human rights record. 

Richard Schifter, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Human Rights Af- 
fairs, who is chief of the American 
delegation, hailed the final draft as “a 
significant step forward” in Washing- 
ton’s efforts to ease human rights 
abuses in Chile. He said the draft un- 
derlined Washington’s interest in a 
peaceful transition to democracy. 

The United States has been quietly 
urging Chile’s President, Gen. Augusto 
Pinochet, to improve his Government’s 
record on human rights and to negoti- 
ate with the opposition. Officials said 
the move by the United States to gain 
wide support for a resolution sharply 
criticizing Chile reflected growing 
frustration and anger in Washington 
over the pace of change in Chile. 

The American-backed resolution 
marked the first time the United States 
had taken the lead in criticizing Chile 
before the Human Rights Commission. 
American officials had previously ei- 
ther voted against or abstained from 
anti-Chilean resolutions as “un- 
balanced and stridept.” 

The resolution said Chile should re- 
store democratic practices to elimi- 
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nate rights abuses, and it criticized the 
Government for suppressing human 
rights during emergency rule, 

Chile Is Unfazed b* U.S. 

By LYDIA CHAVEZ 

Special to The Neif York Time* 

SANTIAGO, Chile, March 14 — The 
Chilean Foreign Minister said today 
that the country’s “enemies” wanted 
to see the Government act “desperate 
and precipitously” in the face of the 
United • States-sponsored resolution 
criticizing its human rights record, 
•vwe are not going to do this,” the 
Foreign Minister, Jaime del Valle, told 
reporters this morning, before hearing 
that the resolution had been adopted. 

A Western diplomat said he was' en- 
couraged by the Government’s muted 
reaction to the resolution and would 
wait to see what specific actions Chil- 
ean officials would take before the 
United Nations General Assembly de- 
bates the resolution later this year/ 
The diplomat said the Government 
was likely to protest some of the 
recommendations while leaving the 
door open to negotiations on others, 
such as permitting exiles to retum- 
Opposition leaders here, meanwhile, 
were exuberant about the turnaround 
in the United States Government’s offi- 
cial attitude toward the 12-year-old 
Government of General Pinochet. But 
they cautioned that it would hot bring 
about any immediate chaiiges in the. 
Chilean political situation. 

“The international solidarity and the 
actions that condemn the Government 
for human rights abuses gives us 
strength, and weakens and isolates the 
Government,” said Andr6s Zaldlvar, a 
leader of the moderate Christian 
Democrats. 
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You’ll feel like you're walking on air in Hoverveldts by Clarks. Beneath all- 
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Reagan’s Speech Gets Scathing Review in Soviet 


PHILIP TAUBMAN 

Special to The New York Times 

MOSCOW, Feb. 5 — The official 
Soviet press agency condemned Presi- 
dent Reagan’s State of the Union ad- 
dress today and warned that proposed 
increases in American defense spend- 
ing would intensify the arms race. 

In a peries of dispatches from Wash- 
ington and commentaries from Mos- 
cow-based analysts, the agency, Tass, 
said the Administration was ignoring 
Soviet proposals to eliminate nuclear 
weapons by the end of the century and 
' accused Mr. Reagan of embarking on a 
program to achieve military superiori- 
ty. 


Reagan advocated a buildup of United 
States military might and an intensi- 
fication of the arms race, including its 
spread to space. 

“For lack of other arguments 
1 favor of spending huge funds for non- 
productive and dangerous military 
purposes, Reagan again turned to the 
the myth about a ‘Soviet threat.’ " 
Arms Stand Is Noted 


WITNESS ORDERED 
TO TRIAL OF A LIENS 

Judge Directs Church Elder to 
Testify in an Arizona Case 


vide sanctuary to people from 
dor and other countries in Central 
America must testify at the Arizona 
trial of 11 people charged with harbor- 
ing and transporting illegal aliens, a 
Federal district judge ruled yesterday 
in New York City. 

The judge, Robert L. Carter, re- 
jected a bid by Mary Ann Lundy to 
quash a subpoena ordering her to ap- 
pear as a prosecution witness at the 
trial, which is in progress in Tucson. 

Mrs. Lundy is a 53-year-old coordina- 
tor of the New York-based National 
Student Y . W . C . A . , an ordained elder of 
the Presbyterian Church and co-chair- 
maq of the Sanctuary Committed of 
Riversjde Church in Upper Manhattan. 

She is married to the Rev. Richard 
Lundy, senior pastor of St. Luke’s 
Presbyterian Church in Wayzata, 
Minn., which is also a sanctuary 
church. 

Aid to Illegal Immigrants 

The sanctuary movement is a coali- 
tion of churches and synagogues that 
seeks to aid Salvadorans and others 
who sanctuary members contend 
would face persecution if they were 
forced to return to their homes in Cen- 
tral America. 

Mrs. Lundy’s attorney argued unsuc- 
cessfully that the subpoena violated 
her right to religious freedom under the 
First Amendment and that the Govern- 
ment could obtain the same informa- 
tion without compelling her to testify. 

“You have no case,'’ Judge Carter 
said yesterday, addressing Mr$. Lun- 
dy’s attorney, Marcia Levy. 

Mrs. Lundy was most recently sched- 
uled to testify on Monday, but her ap- 
pearance was delayed when Judge Car- 
ter stayed the subpoena pending his 
decision. 

Avraham Moskowifz, an assistant 
United States Attorney, said no new 
date had been set for Mrs. Lundy’s 
testimony. 


nation remains great,” but he asserted 
that the Administration was commit- 
ted to an arms control accord “if the 
Soviet Union wants an agreement that 
truly reduces nuclear arms.” 

Tass said the Soviet Union was disap- 
pointed that “Reagan not only failed to 
give a reply” but "did not say a word 
about” the Soviet proposal last month 
to eliminate nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000. 

It said Mr. Reagan’s assurance that 
the development of a space-based mis- 
sile defense would reduce the threat of 
nuclear war was divorced from reality. 

“How distant such kind of promises 
are from actuality is evidenced by the 
fact that the Pentagon envisages a 
sharp increase, not a reduction, in ap- 
propriations for the production of the 
newest types of offensive strategic 
weapons,” the agency said. 

It pointed to comments by Secretary 
of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger 
about the importance of the missile de- 
fense program, officially called the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, as further 
evidence that Washington seeks “to 
break the existing strategic balance for 
the purpose of gaining military superi- 
ority.” 

‘Grim Reality* Cited 

A Tass commentary from Moscow 
concluded that the proposed Pentagon 
budget for 1987 showed the Administra- 
tion nad “opted for an unrestricted ac- 
celeration of the arms race in its final 
two years in office to make the process 
irreversible.” 

The Tass dispatch from Washington 
also criticized Mr. Reagan’s comments 
about regional tensions, saying that he 
“promised all-round aid and support to 
the counterrevolutionary forces around 
the world, threatening those countries 
and governments whose foreign and 
domestic policies do not suit the White 
House.” 

On American domestic issues, Tass 
said Mr. Reagan’s programs would ag- 


gravate problems such as crime, drug 
addiction, unemployment, poverty and 
thrt break up of families. 

Mr, Reagan singled out support of 
the American family as a major them§, 
of the remainder of his second term, He 
said the family was the “moral core” 
of a restoration of the nation’s confi- 
dence in the future, 

Tass reported that the “grim reality 
of capitalism” was made clear not far 
from the Capitol by Mitch Snyder, a 
Washington activist, who said during 
the Reagan speech that millions of 
Americans lack sufficient food and 
housing and that unemployment was 


rampant. 

.Tass said that Mr. Reagan “took a 
clear-cut, class-motivated stand” on 
tax reform. “He declared in favor of 
reform that would result in new bene- 
fits and boons for big capitalists and 
the rich,” it said. 

The news agency also mocked Mr. 
Reagan’s" words about working for free 
trade and attempting to open closed 
foreign markets. 

“It is well known that it is precisely 
the United States Administration that 
has made every kind of ban, boycott 
and embargo almost a routine instru- 
ment of state policy,” Tass said. 


Gov. White to Seek 2d Term 


Gov. Mark White of Texas has made^ 
his re-election bid official and the mart 
he ousted, Bill Clements, is running to 
regain his old office. 

In Pennsylvania, Lieut. Gov. Wil- 
liam W. Scranton 3d has declared his 
candidacy for Governor, a position 
ice held by his father. 

Both Mr. White and Mr. Clements! 
paid the $3,000 filing fee Monday, thej 
deadline. 1 

Governor White, a Democrat, faces 
what i3 generally considered minor op- 
position in the party’s primary in his 
quest for a second term. 

But Mr. Clements faces a strong and 
well-financed Republican primary 
field, including Representative Tom 
Loeffler and a former Representative, 
Kent Hance. 

In Harrisburg, Pa., Mr. Scranton, a 
Republican, said he wanted to build on 
the groundwork laid by Gov. Dick 
Thornburgh, who is barred by state law 
from seeking a third term. 

Mr. Scranton’s father was Governor 
of Pennsylvania from 1963 to 1967 and is 
a former United States representative 

tn lha ITnitpA Nation* 


Mr. Scranton is not expected to be 
challenged in the Republican primary. 
Democrats in the race are Edward 
Rendell, a former Philadelphia Dis- 
trict Attorney, and Buck Scott, a Mont- 
gomery County businessman. 

In San Francisco, Eldridge Cleaver, 
former leader of the Black Panther 
Party, announced he would seek the 
Republican nomination for the Senate, 
with the winner to oppose Alan Cran- 
ston, a Democrat. 

Mr. Cleaver, who is now a conserva- 
tive, has sought several offices in re- 
cent years, most recently losing a race 
for the Berkeley City Council. 


ATLANTA, Feb. 5 (UPI) — Repre- 
sentative Wyche Fowler Jr. formally 
announced his candidacy for the Senate 
Monday. 

Mr. Fowler becomes the fourth 
Democrat to announce he would seek 
the office held by Senator Mack Mat- 
tingly, a Republican, who defeated 
Senator Herman E. Talmadge, a 
Democrat, in 1980. 


Sale of His Land Near, 
Farmer Kills Himself 


WAYNESBORO, Ga. (AP) — L. D. 
Hill 3d, a farmer, killed himself 
minutes before his property was to be 
auctioned off for unpaid debts. 

“He just couldn't stand to see his 
whole life go on the steps of the court- 
house,” Deborah Jennings said after 
her father shot himself Tuesday at his 
home. “He was trying his best to pay 
his bills.” 

The death of Mr. Hill, who was 67 
years old, came 20 minutes before his 
700-acre farm was scheduled to have 
been sold at the Burke County Court- 
house, Sheriff (Jreg Coursey said 
Wednesday. “He wanted to stop the 
sale, which in fact he did,” Mr. Cour- 
sey said, adding that Mr. Hill’s death 
had been rqled a suicide. 

Mrs. Jennings said her father owed 
$62,000 on the land and that the family 
was proud that he had tried to pay the 
debt until shortly before the auction. 
“It showed his principles — it’s given 
us new pride in our daddy,” she said. 

“It just tore us up when we heard 
about it,” said David Morgan of Dub- 
lin, president of the Federal Land Bank 
of Central Georgia and of the Farmers 
Production Credit Association, which 
is a Federal Agency that held the note 
on the farm. \ 

The association had loaned Mr. Hill 
money through the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Bank of Columbia, S.C., Mr. 
Morgan said. 

Mr. Hill, he went on, visitied officials 
of the Federal' agency here in Waynes- 
boro to see if he could sell part of his 
property to relieve the debt, but “it 
wouldn’t havd been enough — we had 
been working with Mr. Hill for over a 
year, and it just got to the point where 
it looked like there was nothing he or 
we could do.” 


; Bomb Wounds 16 in Chile 

SANTIAGO, Chile, Feb. 5 (Reuters) 
— Leftist guerrillas set off a car bomb 
by remote control as a police! bus 
stopped at ^n intersection in Santiago 
today, wounding 16 officers, the au- 
thorities spid. The Revolutionary 
Movement of the Left, an extremist 
group that has carried out guerrilla at- 
tacks in the past, claimed responsibil- 
ity for the attack. | 


Next, time you fly to Los Angeles 
or San Francisco, enjoy the comfort of 
America's best loved airplane — Pan Am's 
747 Clipper. First Class features our 
Sleeperette® Seat. Clipper® Class, for the 
business traveler, gives you spacious six- 


across seating. And in Coach, get famous 
Pan Am service at coach prices. 

Purchase your ticket 30 days in 
advance, and pay only S129. 

If you buy your ticket 7 days in 
advanced you pay just $ 149? To get these 


fares, travel must start by March 20, 1986. 

For reservations and infonnation, call . 
your Travel Agent or Pan Am in New York 
at (212) 687-2600, in Brooklyn, Queens 
and Staten Island call (7 18) 625-5555, and 
in other areas, call 1-800-221-1111. 


) Pan Ajn2fou Can't Beat The Experience? 


Fares require a Saturday night stay. Fares and schedules si 


nd schedules subject to change without notice. Some restrictions and cancellation penalties apply to $ 1 
'Each way based on roundtrip in coach, tPurchase before 2/28/86 


The return of 
the Big Band Sound. 

Every Friday and Saturday night New York's most magnificently elegant 
setting comes alive with a great tradition. Dinner and dancing t'o the 
legendary sounds of The Bourbon Street Jazz Band. Why, even merry 
Old king Cole himself might step out of the famed \jy 

Maxfield Parrish mural and onto tjic a; 

the floor. Be there. 7pm-1am. I lit ttL t 

Reservations: 872 6140. AT THE ST. REGIS SHERATON HOTEL 

FIFTH AVENUE & 55TH STREET 
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